WASHINGTON, D.C. October 28, 1988 SUPPLEMENT 


REPORT TO THE CONGRESS PURSUANT TO SECTION 501 OF THE 
COMPREHENSIVE ANTI-APARTHEID ACT OF 1986 FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
OCTOBER 2, 1988 


Pursuant to Section 501 of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act 
of 1986 (the Act), the President has transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report on the extent to 
which significant progress has been made toward ending the system 
of apartheid. Included is the President’s recommendation on 
which suggested additional measures, if any, should be imposed on 
South Africa. 


The Administration has concluded that the additional U.S. 
economic sanctions mandated by the Act to date have not been 
successful in moving the South African Government toward the set 
of goals outlined in Title I of the Act, goals that are shared by 
the Administration and Congress. Moreover, the South African 
Government’s response to the Act so far gives no grounds for hope 
that more sanctions will produce better results. The Act has, 
instead, reduced U.S. leverage, hardened the South African 
Government’s determination to resist outside pressure, and 
increased the appeal to South African whites of isolationist, 
ultra-conservative, and white supremacist movements. Indeed, 
South Africa’s response to sanctions has been to place our goals 
even further from achievement. 


Because the economic sanctions embodied in the 1986 Act have not 
been effective in advancing the goals on which Congress and the 
Administration agree, and the conviction that additional measures 
would be counterproductive, the President recommends the 
imposition of no additional sanctions at this time. 


We must build on those elements of current policy that are 
designed to use our influence with all segments of South African 
society on behalf of change, and to assist black South Africans 
to overcome the handicaps imposed by apartheid. U.S. willingness 
to stay involved in South Africa and to facilitate dialogue among 
South Africans is the correct approach to helping South Africans 
peacefully resolve their country’s profound political problems. 
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REPORT TO THE CONGRESS PURSUANT TO SECTION 501 OF THE 
COMPREHENSIVE ANTI-APARTHEID ACT OF 1986 FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
OCTOBER 2, 1988 


Background 


In Executive Order 12571, I directed all affected Executive 
departments and agencies to take all steps necessary, consistent 
with the Constitution, to implement the requirements of the Act. 
They have implemented the Act fully and faithfully. 


Section 101 of the Act states that United States policy toward 
South Africa shall be designed to bring about reforms leading to 
the establishment of a non-racial democracy and that the United 
States will work toward this goal by encouraging the Government 
of South Africa to: 


== “repeal the present state of emergency and respect the 
principle of equal justice under law for citizens of 
all races" 


=- "release Nelson Mandela, Govan Mbeki, Walter Sisulu, 
black trade union leaders, and all political 
prisoners" 


== “permit the free exercise by South Africans of all 
races of the right to form political parties, express 
political opinions and otherwise participate in the 
political process" 


-- “establish a timetable for the elimination of 
apartheid laws" 


-- "negotiate with representatives of all racial groups 
in South Africa the future political system in South 
Africa" 


-- “end military and paramilitary activities aimed at 
neighboring states." 


This report assesses the extent to which the South African 
Government has taken the steps quoted above or other actions 
toward ending the system of apartheid, moving toward a non-racial 
democracy, and reaching a negotiated settlement of the South 
African conflict. At the end of the report is my recommendation 
on which additional measures, if any, should be imposed on South 
Africa. 
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I am again unable to report significant progress leading to the 
end of apartheid and the establishment of a non-racial democracy 
in South Africa. The sanctions enacted in 1986 have not had 
their intended effect of weakening the resolve of South Africa’s 
white minority to retain its monopoly of political power; indeed, 
they appear in some respects to have had the opposite effect. 
There is no indication that the South African Government is 
preparing initiatives that would address adequately the 
aspirations of the country’s black majority. The South African 
Government’s determination to demonstrate that it will not be 
swayed by pressure from abroad has further decreased the capacity 
of the United States to influence positively the course of events 
in that country. Repression of government opponents has 
intensified in the past year. 
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Viewed against the objectives outlined in Section 101 of the Act, 
the following developments over the past year argue strongly in 
favor of a re-evaluation of the effectiveness of punitive 
sanctions as a means of promoting positive change in South 
Africa. 


== Freedom of expression, association, movement, and the press 
have been further restricted. The past year has seen a 
Clampdown on campus activism and the virtual banning of the 
panoply of anti-apartheid organizations, including the 
United Democratic Front and the National Education Crisis 
Committee. The political activities of the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions have also been severely limited. 
In August, the End Conscription Campaign was effectively 
banned. Throughout the period under review, restricticns 
on the press have been rigidly enforced, and the flow of 
information both within and from South Africa has been 
further reduced. 


S= In June the State of Emergency was renewed for another 
year. Although Govan Mbeki was released from prison in 
November, 1987 restrictions were placed on his activity and 
movements shortly thereafter. Nelson Mandela, Walter 
Sisulu, and Zeph Mothopeng remain in government custody. 
Several thousand others remain in detention, including a 
majority of the leaders of the broadly-based United 
Democratic Front. New detentions continue to occur weekly. 
Since the imposition of the 1986 sanctions, the South 
African Government has been far less responsive to U.S. and 
other foreign government representations on behalf of 
anti-apartheid activists. 


-- Although there was steady progress in scrapping apartheid 
laws through mid-1986, this progress has since ground to a 
halt. In mid-1988 the South African Government proposed 
legislation which would strengthen provisions of the Group 
Areas Act, thereby entrenching residential apartheid and 
facilitating a resumption of forced removals. No timetable 
has been established for abolishing the Group Areas Act or 
eliminating other important apartheid laws, and the 
prospects for this happening in the near future seem, if. 
anything, to have worsened. 


-- The South African Government has given no sign that it is 
ready to negotiate with credible black leaders except 
within narrowly-defined contexts established by the 
government itself. 


Political Cli - A White Shift to the Rich! 


Heightened repression and the continuing erosion of civil 
liberties have taken place in an atmosphere of growing white 
Support for isolationist, ultra-conservative, and white 
supremacist political groups. The Conservative Party (CP), which 
became the official opposition in Parliament through its success 
in the May 1987 general election, won resounding victories in 
three key by-elections in early 1988 and is poised to make 
significant inroads into the ruling National Party’s (NP) hold on 
local governments in the election scheduled for October 26. 

The groundswell of white support for the CP caused the NP to 
postpone indefinitely even modest plans for the political 
accommodation of the black majority. In part, the CP’s appeal 
derives from its strident rejection of international pressure to 
end apartheid and its ability to capitalize on the growing sense 
of international hostility and ostracism that sanctions have 
helped to foster among white voters. 
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Although the South African Government has failed to tackle severe 
domestic problems over the last year, it has--with U.S. encour- 
agement--launched initiatives designed to ease tensions with 
neighboring states. Under U.S. mediation, South Africa currently 
is engaged in negotiations with Angola and Cuba which have 
already led to the withdrawal of South African troops from 
Angolan territory, a cessation of hostilities along the Angolan/ 
Namibian border, and establishment of a joint military commission 
to monitor the ceasefire. All parties have agreed to the target 
date of November 1, 1988 for the beginning of implementation of 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 435, which will lead to 
independence for Namibia. A successful negotiation will also 


achieve the withdrawal of more than 50,000 Cuban troops from 
Angola under a mutually agreed timetable. Vigorous efforts 
involving numerous African leaders are underway to promote an eng 
to the civil war in Angola and national reconciliation. 

As this report is being submitted, U.S. mediation efforts have 
intensified. The negotiating parties have compromised 
sufficiently that a definitive settlement is in reəch which would 
end more than 70 years of South African occupation of Namibia, 
allow more than one million citizens of that country to elect 
their own government, and establish peace where war has raged for 
the past 13 years. 


In early September, 1988 Stace President Botha traveled to 
Mozambique for talks with President Chissano. The two countries 
are actively discussing ways in which to replace military 
confrontation and hostility with cooperation between them. They 
are engaged in a major, joint effort to rehabilitate the Cahora 
Bassa hydroelectric scheme and are exploring ways of expanding 
trade, investment, and other economic relations. President Botha 
also traveled to Malawi for discussions with President Banda and 
other Malawian Government representatives. Elsewhere in the 
region, cross-border incursions by South African forces have 
declined over the past year as Pretoria has intensified attempts 
to open new channels of communication with its neighbors. South 
Africa’s trade and other interaction with its black-ruled 
neighbors in southern Africa continues to expand. To the extent 
that these developments reduce the risks of regional instability 
and demonstrate that dialogue can serve the interests of all more 
effectively than coercion or violence, they have been strongly 
Supported by the United States. They also strengthen the hand of 
those within South Africa arguing for dialogue, rather than 
repression, as the means by which to address the country’s 
internal instability. 
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Within South Africa, U.S. influence has continued to decline 
Since the implementation of the Act in 1986. Our ability to 
counsel restraint, to promote human rights, and to provide 
incentives for constructive South African Government behavior has 
diminished. In view of this trend, it has been necessary to 
measure carefully the ways in which we use our remaining 
influence with Pretoria. 


Of particular importance, the United States was able earlier this 
year to argue persuasively for a stay of execution for the 
Sharpeville Six. Similarly, quiet persuasion was a factor in 
Pretoria’s decision to withdraw legislation that could have 
severely restricted the flow of foreign funds to internal 


grassroots groups--including recipients of U.S. aid. Although we 
have yet to achieve our goal, I have appealed directly to State 
President Botha to release Nelson Mandela. Such a humanitarian 
gesture would, I believe, help to create the conditions needed 
for a negotiated solution to South Africa’s political dilemma. 
Throughout the period under review, the United States has 
persisted in efforts to maintain and expand contacts with all 
parties having a stake in South Africa’s future. We have 
impressed upon South Africans the need to abandon stereotypes and 
non-negotiable demands. We have promoted dialogue and compromise 
and underlined the ultimate futility of violence. We remain 
prepared to facilitate negotiations, which represent South 
Africa’s best hope for a peaceful transition to a non-racial 
democracy. At the same time, we have continued an innovative 
program of assistance to South Africa’s disadvantaged majority. 


U.S. aid is being used to promote educational opportunities, 
provide managerial and leadership skills, and bolster the . 
position of trade unions and certain grassroots organizations 
working for peaceful change. 
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According to the most optimistic current projections, South 
Africa’s real gross domestic product will grow at a rate of 
approximately 2.5 percent in 1988. This falls far short of the 
country’s economic potential and needs. 


International sanctions have resulted in an estimated two percent 
decrease in South Africa’s total foreign trade over the past two 
years. Pretoria has reacted to sanctions, and the threat of 
future sanctions, by developing new domestic industries to 
provide key products, by locating new external suppliers, and by 
continuing to stockpile key imports and raw materials, such as 
petrojeum. South Africa’s capacity for circumventing sanctions 
is in large part explained by the character of its exports. Over 
Sixty percent of the nation’s export earnings come from low bulk, 
high value commodities, such as gold and other precious metals. 


The one area in which sanctions may have had a more significant 
effect is in the ability of South Africa to attract sufficient 
foreign capital to meet its debt repayment obligations and to 
finance economic growth. Sanctions-related restrictions coupled 
with shaky business confidence have reduced foreign lending and 
investment, forcing South Africa to rely more heavily on trade 
Surpluses. However, a deterioration in the balance of trade in 
the first half of 1988, combined with annual debt service 
obligations of over $300 million and other capital outflows, has 
led the South African Government to contain domestic economic 


growth and to impose new controls on imports. These steps are 
also meant to increase import substitution and raise the degree 
of South African economic self-sufficiency. Recently announced 
dramatic increases in the cost of consumer credit, as well as 
tariff increases of 110 percent on imported cars, 60 percent on 
luxury imported consumer goods, and 20 percent on capital goods 
reflect this trend. 


Slow growth and a lack of new investment have a direct economic 
impact on black South Africans. The expected 2.5 percent rate of 
growth is far short of the 5 percent needed to create jobs for an 
estimated 350,000 new job seekers each year, most of whom are 
black. The shortage of new foreign capital and tax revenue from 
a Slow growing economy has led the government to consider drastic 
cuts in the previously planned major increase in expenditures on 
black education and housing. 
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Section 501(c) of the Act states that if the President determines 
that the South African Government has not made significant 
progress in ending apartheid and establishing a non-racial 
democracy, the President shall include in this annual report a 
recommendation on the imposition of additional measures from 
among those listed in that subsection. 


The two sets of economic sanctions imposed against South Africa 
to date--by Executive order in 1985 and by statute in 
1986--clearly indicated to the South African Government the 
repugnance of the American people toward apartheid and our desire 
to see the establishment in South Africa of a system that would 
auarantee equal political and economic rights to all without 
regard to race, language, or religion. The Act was intended to 
pressure the South African Government to end the inhumane system 
of racial injustice that exists in South Africa and to adopt 
measures leading to the creation of a non-racial democracy. The 
South African Government has made no significant progress toward 
meeting these objectives since the passage of the Act. 


I have reviewed the suggested additional measures listed in 
Section 501(c) in light of what we hope to echieve in South 
Africa as well as the impact of measures already taken. I do not 
recommend additional punitive sanctions. Such sanctions would 
not help to achieve U.S. foreign policy objectives. Sanctions 
have hardened South African whites’ resistance to change rather 
than encouraged movement toward the resolution of South Africa’s 
political problems in a manner consistent with western values. 
Rather than spark badly-needed political changes, additional 


measures to isolate South Africa are more likely to harden 
further white resistance to change and undercut black bargaining 
power against the apartheid state. 


My goal always has been to pursue policies that would result ina 
new constitutional order for South Africa that would encompass 
the end of apartheid and the extension of equal political, 
economic, and social rights to all South Africans. Additional 
punitive sanctions will not contribute to that objective. We 
must, instead, build on those elements of our policy that are 
designed to use our influence with all segments of South African 
society on behalf of change, and to assist black South Africans 
to overcome the handicaps imposed by apartheid. I am firmly 
convinced that our willingness to stay involved in South Africa 
and to facilitate dialogue among South Africans is the correct 
approach to helping South Africans peacefully resolve their 
country’s profound political problems. 


